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LETTER OF DR. BROWNSON DISAVOWING THAT HE WAS 
“AN OPEN AND AVOWED INFIDEL,” DECLARING 
HIS VIEWS ON CORPORATION MONOPOLIES, 

AND ON SLAVERY. 


The following lettter was written in 1838: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE LIBERATOR. 

Sra— Your correspondent Eliu in your Liberator of the 4th inst. is not 
sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Brownson to write his biography. 

Mr. Brownson was never an ‘“‘an open and avowed infidel.”? He was 
never a disbeliever in the xistence of God, or the truth of Christianity 
Some years since he had serious doubts on the principal points of religious 
faith, a fact he has never sought to conceal, but has frequently published. 

Mr, B. was never ‘‘che editor of an infidel paper in the city of New 
York,” nor iv any other place. He has never in his life been a speaker or 
a writer against the Christian religion. His name appeared in a paper 
called by some an infidel paper, as a corresponding editor, that is, simply a 
correspondent, writing upon his own signature and responsible for his own 
contributions only. He was in this way connected with that paper for 
some six or eight weeks, and wrote for it some four or five short articles, 
none of which were of an infidel character or tendency. His connexion 
with the paper in question arose simply from his sympathy with the views 
of its editors, on certain matters of social and political reform, not from his 
sympathy with their religious views. 

Mr. B. does not pretend that to be an infidel is the same thing as to be 
a Christian ; though he thinks that some who pass for infidels will stand as 
good a chance on the day of judgment as some who pass for very respect- 
able Christians. Mr. B. however does contend that he has never 
changed his opinion in regard to the truth or falsity of Christianity. The 
only opinion he has ever entertained respecting it is that it is true and 
from God. To doubt as he did for a time the correctness of that opinion is 
not to entertain a contrary opinion, but for the time being to entertain no 
opinion. 

Moreover, Mr, B. has always entertained substantially his present 
views of social progress. For this twenty years nearly, it has been his 
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leading object to bring about a state of society in which man shall enjoy 
all his rights, in which every individual have free scope to be all that 
God and nature have designed him to be, and in which men shall take rank 
according to their intrinsic moral and intellectual worth. His doubts as 
to the truth of Christianity were created in a great measure by finding the 
clergy and the church indifferent or opposed to this object, and they were 
shaken by finding that Jesus came to build up his Kingdom on the Earth, 
and that he teaches us to sympathise with the poor, the neglected, the 
oppressed, the enslaved. 

Mr. B. was never the pastor of an Universalist Church in this State. 
He has never denounced Universalism ; his views of a future state are the 
same they were when he was called a Universalist—to wit, that the future 
life was merely the continuation of the present, in which men will be, as 
here, happy or miserable according to their deeds. He has never declared 
that ‘‘the Bible teacbes us nothing in relation to the future state of 
mankind,’’ but merely that in his judgment it leaves the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked undecided. 

Mr. B. has never been opposed to all corporations. He has been 
opposed to such only as confer some monopoly or xclusive privilege on the 
corporation. To all such as these he is opposed now. Mr. B. has always 
been opposed to our present system of banking, and is opposed to it now. 
He has seen the plan of a new system of banking, on principles entirely 
different from those of any xisting bank, which he has professed to believe 
might be adopted with safety and advantage to thecommunity. Mr. B. 
has never issued any proposals for a paper to advocate his ‘‘new views” of 
banking. He is in no way, manner or shape responsible for the ‘‘proposals” to 
which Eliu probably alludes, were not his, were not issued by him nor for him. 

Mr. B’s, letter to Mr. Garrison answers Eliu so far as Mr. B’s, 
connexion with Abolitionists is concerned. Mr. B. was born in a State 
which pever held a slave, and from his cradle he has abhorred slavery in 
every possible form. He has ever been an agti-slavery man, always 
sympathised with the disposition that would abolish it, and he came, 
perhaps, pretty near being a thorough going friend to the Abolitionists, 
though never agreeing with them any further than that the siave ought to 
be freed. A thorough examination of the question of Abolition Societies 
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in their bearing on State rights, a question to which certain movements of 
Abolitionists forced him, brought him to the conclusion stated in his article 
on slavery in the Boston Quarterly Review. 

Here, Sir, are the facts, whether they prove either to have been 
consistent or not, is matter of small moment. He lays no claim to perfect 
consistency, all that he pretends to is that he can not be justly singled out 
as a remarkable xample of inconsistency: Few men of equal frankness, 
who speak always what they think or feel at the time, as he does, without 
asking how it squares with what he may have spoken before, will be able 
to show greater consistency. 

After all, Sir, would it not be as well to refute Mr. Brownson’s 
arguments as to attempt to prove that he has changed his opinions? In 
refuting his erguments you do him and the causeof truth aservice; in. 
destroying his character, he is injured but the cause of truth and humanity 
is not advanced. It will hardly follow from the fact that Mr. B. is subject 
to change, that Abolition Societies do not contravene international law, 
He may be a great scoundrel and yet his arguments may be sofind. 
Furthermore Mr. B. has defended the character of Abolitionists, he 
respects them, has spoken in his Review in terms of high praise of them, 
and he has never to his knowledge spoken disrespectfully of them. He has 
merely stated calmly and coolly his objections to Abolition Societies, If 
these objections are unfounded let them be shown to be unfounded, Mr. B. 
will rejoice as sincerely as any man to find them so. But the facts that 
prove that he has changed his opinion, do not in his judgment prove them 
unfounded. Mr. B. by no means complains that he is not allowed to be an 
Abolitionist ; he has no wish to be considered. He does not even solicit 
the respect of Abolitionists for him asaman, He asks no favors. As he 
has done no injustice to them, he simply asks them to be just tohim. He 
asks a simple act of justice, that they do not blacken his character, nor 
suffer it to be blackened in their public journals. Such pure and xalted 
Christians as Abolitionists claim to be it is presumed, will not deny this 
request. He asks that his*right to speak what he honestly believes may be 
respected. And, surely, this is not an unreasonable demand of the 
champions of free discussion as Abolitionists are. 

Yours, &c., O. A. BROwNSON. 
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TRIAL OF WILLIAM LEWIS, A CATHOLIC, CHARGED, IN 
1638, WITH RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE CONTRARY TO 
171HE PROCLAMATION OF TOLERATION TO ALL 
CHRISTIANS SETTLING IN MARYLAND. 


The RESEARCHES July, 1893, gave the Instructions of Lord Baltimore 
to his Commissioners concerning “‘unity and peace,’’ notwithstanding the 
religious differences of the first settlers. 

On November 13th, 1633, just before sailing from England, he 
directed : 

Impri: His Lopp. requires his said Gouerror and Commissioners tht. 
in their voyage to Mary Land they be very carefull to preserue vnity and 
peace amongst all the passengers on Shipp-board, and that they suffer no 
scandall nor offence to be giuen to any of the Protestants, whereby any 
iust complaint may hereafter be made, .by them, in Virginiea or in Eng- 
land, and that for that end, they cause all Acts of Romane Catholique 

‘Religion to be done as priuately as may be, and that they instruct all the 
Roman Catholiques to be silent upon all occasions of discourse concerning 
matters of Religion ; and that the said Gouernor and Commissioners treate 
the Protestants with as much mildness and fauor as Justice will permitt. 
And this to be obserued at Land as well as at Sea. 

This direction was of course observed at ‘*At Land’ after the arrival 
of the Colonists. 

A Proclamation was —date nor form is not known—issued “‘for the 
suppressing of all disputes tending to the cherishing of a faction in religion.» 

The first settler known to have been charged with offending against 
the public peace and this Proclamation was William Lewis, a Catholic, of 
St. Inigoes. This was in 1638. 

From the records of the Provincial Council page 35 as given in 
‘‘Archives of Maryland,” Vol. 4 the following is taken : 

The Processe agst Williim Lewis, ffrancis Gray, Robt. Sedgrave, &c., 
Page 70. On Sunday the first of July William “Lewis informed Captain 
Cornwaleys that certaine of his servants had drawn a petition to St. John 
Hervey; and intended at the Chappall that morning to procure all the 
Protestants hands to it, whereupon the Captaine calling anto him Mr. 
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Secretary sent for Robt. Sedgrave (one of the parties informed of) and 
examined him thereof, who confessed he had drawen a writing and delivered 
it to ffrancis Gray, who being likewise examined had the writing in his 
bosome ard delivered it to the Captaine. The writing was of this tenor. 

Beloved in our Lord, &c* This is to give you notice of the abuses and 
scandalous reproaches weh God and his ministers doe daily suffer by William 
Lewis of St. Inego’s, who saith that our Ministers are the Ministers of the 
divell; and that our books are made by the instruments of the divell and 
further saith that those servant wch are under his charge shall keepe nor 
read any booke wch doth apperteine to our religion within the house of the 
said William Lewis, to the great discomfort of those poore bondmen wch 
are under his subjection, especially in this heathen country where no godly 
Ministers is to teach and instruct ignorant people in the grounds of religion. 
And as for people wch cometh unto the said Lewis or otherwise to pass the 
- ereeke, the said Lewis taketh occasion to call them into his chamber, and 
there laborouth with al) vehemency, craft and subtlety to delude ignorant 
persons. Therefore we beseech you brethern in Or Lo and Savr X St Jesus 
that you who have power that you will doe in what lieth in you to have 
these absurd abuses and herediculous crimes to be reclaymed and that God 
and his ministers may not be so heinously trodden downe by such igno- 
minious speeches ; and no doubt but he or they wch which strive to uphold 
God’s ministers and word, he shall be recompenced wth eternall joy and 
feeility to reigne in that aeternal kingdom wthe XSt Jesus under whose 
banner we fight for evermore. All weh words aforesaid wch hath beene 
spoken against Wm. Lewis, the parties hereunder written will be deposed 
when time and opportunity shall be thought meete. 


= 4 — a And being further examined touching the intent of 
& i 3 a ? the writing ffrancis Gray said that he was not acquainted 
oa 4 = with the writing till it was delivered to bim by Robt. 
2 — —— Sedgrave and that he had not as yet read it and that 
F & 5 2 % Robt. Sedgrave desired him to publish it to some of the 

E 2 ry E freemen and to the intent only to procure them to joine 

¢ g g Z inapetition to the Governr and Counsell of this Province 


for the redressing of those grevious wch were complained 
of in the writing. Whereupon the Captaine willed them to attend again in 
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the afternoon and to bring security for their answering the matter at the 
Court; and in the meane time to demeane themselves quietly and soberly. 
And in the afternoone, the Captaine and Mr. Secretary bound them over 
wth 2 Sureties to answer it at the next Court. 

On Tuesday 3d July the Sheriff was commarded by warr from the 
Governor to bring William Lewis, Robt. Sedgrave, ffrancis Gray xposer 
Carroll and Ellis Beach into the Court, where were present the Governor, 
the Captaine, and Mr. Secretary. The Governor demanded of Robt. 
Sedgrave whether that was his writing ; and he confessed it. He demanded 
further touching the intent of the writing, and he answered as afore; and 
being demanded who moved or advised him to that course, he said that 
himselfe and ffrancis Gray being much offended at the speeches of William 
Lewis ffrancis Gray did wish him to draw a writing to some of the freemen 
and he would procure them to join ina petition to the Governor and 
Counsell wch the said Robt, Sedgrave did accordingly the next day; but 
ffrancis gray wished him to keepe it till he had spoken wth Mr. Coply, weh 
was on Saturday the last of June; and on Sunday morning meeting wth 
ffrancis Gray at the ffort he asked him whether he had spoken wth Mr. 
Copley who said he had, and that Mr. Copley had given him good 
satisfaction in it and blamed much William Lewis for his contemelious 
speeches and ill governed zeale and said it was fitt he should be 
punished. And ffrancis Gray asked him for the writing and putt it up and 
were going with it to the Chapell when the Captaine called them in by the 
way and ffrancis Gray being examined confessed that he did wish him to 
draw a writing to be delivered to 2 or 3 of the freemen and his reason was 
because the said servants had no knowledge what to doe in it, nor could so 
well goe to the Governor to move for redresse as the freemen could. ‘Chen 
were the complaints contained. in the writing agst William Lewis taken in 
to examination. And touching the first, Ellis Beach did depose that William 
Lewis coming into the room where ffrancis Gray and Robt, Sedgrave were 
reading of Mr. Smith’s sermons. William Lewis said that the booke was 
made by the instrument of the divell and Robert Sedgrave being demanded 
whether William Lewis spake in generall of Protestants books or of that 
booke in pticular said he could not well remember whether he spake of 
books in generally. And William Lewis being putt to his answer confessed 
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that coming into the roome where they were reading of a book they read 
aloud tothe end he should heareit, and that the matter being much re- 
proachfull to his religion vizt that the Pope was Antichrist and the Jesuits, 
Anti Xtian Ministers &c. he told them that it was a falsehood, and came 
from the divell as all lies did and that he that writt it was an instrument of 
the divell, and so he would approve it; and further he said not. 

Touching the second it was deposed by 2 witnesses that William Lewis 
said that their ministers (inuendo the Protestants) were the Ministers of 


the divell, 
Touching the third Robt. Sedgrave said at first that William Lewis 


did forbid them to use or have any Protestant books within his house weh 
being denied by William Lewis and that he expressly given them leave to 
use, or have books, so they read then not to his offense or disturbance in 
his owne house; and that he spake only touching that booke then in reading. 
Robt. Sedgrave said that he was not certain whether he forbad them that 
book onely or all other books and Richard Duke (a witnesse produced by 
ffrancis Gray, and a Protestant) being sworne said that William Lewis said 
that ffrancis Gray could not read that book, in the house nor no such base 
fellowes as he was; but no more or further as he heard. 

Then was Xpher Carroll and Ellis Beache examired apon oathand they 
likewise testified touching the forbidding of that book but not any farther 


as they heard. 
Then was it alleged by William Lewis that the intent of the writing 


was to combine the Protestants together and to send a petition under all 
their hands to the Governor and Counsell of Virginea that they would send 
hether for William Lewis and proceed against him for a traitor and this he 
offered by one here pnt that heard James Thorton say that they declared 
such their intent in his hearing. 

But this being refused by the Govenor as an insufficient proffe and the 
partie himself demanded that heard the words; it was answered that he was 
gone outa trading the day before whereupon the Governr thought fitt to 
deferre their triall and censure till the witnesse could be produced in Court, 
and in the meantime willed Mr. Secretary to deliver his censure touching 
the complaints agst William Lewis. 

And Mr. Secretary found him guilty of an offensive and indescreete 
speech in calling the author of the booke an instrument of the divell ; but 
acquitted him from that he was charged with allin the writing that he 
used that speech touching Protestant Ministers in generall he likewise 
found him guilty of a very offensive speech in calling tne Protestant Min- 
isters the ministers of the divell he likewise found him to have exceeded and 
forbidding them to read a booke otherwise allowed and lawfull by the Stat® 
of England but he acquitted him of the accusation that he forbad his 
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servants to have or use Protestants books in his house, and beeause these his 
offensive speeches and other his vnseasonable disputations in point of re- 
ligion tended to the disturbance of the public peace and quiett of the colony; 
and were committted by him against a publique proclamation sett forth to 
prohibite all such disputes; therefore he fined him in 500 weight of Tobacco 
to the Lord of the Province; and to remaine in the Sheriffs custodie untill 
he found sufficient Suretes for his good behaviour in those kinds in time to 
come, 

The Captaine likewise found him to have offended agst the publique 
peace and agst the proclamation made for the suppressing of all such dis- 
puces tending to the cherishing of a faction in religion; and therefore fined 
him likewise 5001 to the Lord of the Province, but for his good behaviour 
though fitt to leave it to his owne discretion. 

The Governr concurred wholly in his sentence with Mr. Secretary and 
so the Court broke up and William Lewis was committed by the Sheriff. 
Afterward, he found security for his good bebaviour and was bound as 
followeth : 

3d of July, 1638 William Lewis, John Medcalfe, and Rickard Browne, 
acknowledge themselves to owe vnto the Lord 


Proprietaries 3000 wt. of tobacco to be paid vnto the said Lo. Pro- 
prietarie, or his heirs, or officers on the tenth of November next in 
case the said Wiiliam Lewis shall offend the peace of this Colony or 
of the inhabitants thereof by injurious and vnnecessary arguments 
or disputations in matter of religion ; or shali vse any ignominious 
words or speeches touching the books or Ministers authorised by 


the State of England. Signed, 
Recogn coram me WILLIAM LEWIS, 
John Lewger, Secretary. JOHN MEDCALFE, 


RICHARD BROWNE. 
(Mr. Lewger, Secretary, was a Catholic Convert.—Ep. RESEARCHES.) 


FORM OF MARRIAGE LICENSE iN MARYLAND. 


November 2d, 1638. 
This day came William Lewis, planter, and made oath that he is not 
precontracted to any other woman than Ursnia Gifford, and that there is 
no impediment of consanguinity, affinity, or any other lawful impediment 
to his knowledge, why he should not be married to the said Ursula Gifford ; 
and further, he acknowledgeth himself to owe unto the Lord Proprietary 
1000 pounds of tobacco in case. there be any precontract or other lawful 
impediment whatsoever as aforesaid, either on the part of the said William 
Lewis or the said Ursula Gifford.—WiLtL1am LEwIs. 
Whereupon a license was granted him to marry with the said Ursula. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT “‘POPERY” IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 
OOLONIAL DAYS AS GIVEN BY MINISTERS OF THE 
OHUROH OF ENGLAND. 


The following extracts are taken from ‘‘HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIAL CHURCH EDITED by W, S. Perry. D. D.” 
now Bishop of Iowa. 

Rey. Alexander Howe writing on July 20th 1732 from Oxford, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the (London) Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel said : 

The congregation belonging to Perquioma church increases greatly ; 
at the entrance on my ministry in this place the numbers of my hearers 
were very small but for some time past they have been enlarged consider- 
ably and continue so to do bya daily coming over of Roman Vatholics, 
Anabaptists, Quakers. p. 178. 

Writing on Apr. 27 1734 he said that twice a year he visited all ‘*my 
common hearers in there own homesand many dissentersof all denominations 
by which means in these three quarters of a year past I have gained over to 
the Church of England 2 Romans, 3 Independents, 4 Quakers and 


Anabaptists. They have quitted their former errors and have constantly 
attended our services at church.p 190 

Writing July 17th 1740 he said there were ‘‘but very few Papists in his 
mission.’ 


‘*PHILADELPHIA INFESTED WITH POPERY.’’ 


Rev. Mr. Jenney, Episcoplian, writing from Philadelphia, Nov. 14th 
1745 to the Society said: ‘‘Thiscity is much infested with Popery and 
sysmatical divisions among the Protestant Inhabitants and its influence 
spreads into the Country. There is scarce a missionary but complains of 
one or the other and many of both aud I know no more likely- remedy for 
this Misfortune than a Cataebist in this City. 

There is not in New York the least face of Popery.”’ 


POOR PENNSYLVANIA FEELING POPISH TYRANNY. 
Rey. Barton writing from Huntington, Pa. to the Society, Nov. 8th 


1756, said speaking uf the defeat of Gen. Braddock. ‘This was soon suc- 
ceeded by the alienation of the Indians in our interest, and from that day to 
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this poor Pennsylvania has felt incessantly the sad effects of popish Tyranny 
and Savage Crueliy. A great part of her five counties have been depop- 
ulated and sonie bundreds others, sturdiest sons been murdered or carried 
into babarous Captivity’ (p 276 Perry. His. Coll.) I hope I may say that 
God has enabled me to do some service to our pure Protestant Religion in 
spite of its inveterate enemies. 

Tho’ my Churches are Churches militant, subject to dangers and trials 
of the most alarming kind, yet I have the pleasure every Sunday (even at 
the worst of Times) to see my people crowding with their muskets on their 
shoulders; declaring that they will die Protestants and Freemen sooner 
than live Idolators and Slaves. 

The French King has rather served than injured the Protestant Cause 
in these parts. For the people have seen so much of the cruel Barbarities 
of those who call themselves the sudjeets and allies of His Most Christian 
Majesty that they detest the very name of Popery. 

It is probably from neglecting the necessary duty of instructing the 
Indians that these colonies derive the greater part of the miseries they now 
sadly groan under. 


While the French were industriousin sending Priests and Jesuits among 
them to convert them to Popery wedid nothing but send a band of profligate 
men to trade with them who defrauded and cheated them and practiced 
every vice among them that can be named which set the English and the 
Protestant Religion in such a advantageous light that we have reason to 
fear they detest the name of both. 


It is said by some of our Brethern who have lately escaped from cap- 
tivity that they heard the Indians say they thought it no sin to Murder the 
English but rather a meritorious act and if it was a sin the French had 
old Men among them who cculd forgive sin. Others observe that they 
crossed themselves every Night and Morning and went to prayers regularly. 

‘“pHE PRIESTS BUSY?’ IN BERKS. 

Rev. Wm, Smith, Episcopalian, writing to the Society from Philada, 
August 26th 1760 sending a petition from Berks Co. said ‘‘The Romish 
priests are busy among the people on the one hand and the sectaries 
dependent upon the Quakers on the other. 
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APOQUINIMINCK, DELAWARE. 


Rev. Mr. Reading, Episopalian Minister, reported to the Convention of 
the Clergy held at Philadelphia in 1760. ‘But what makes this mission of 
great consequences to the Society and indeed to every Sincere Lover of the 
Protestant Cause is it lying contiguous to a very considerable Popish Sem- 
inary in the neighboring province of Maryland. 

ThisSeminary is under the Direction of the Jesuits, A Priest of this Order 
used formerly to!Preach‘and say Mass atstated seasons within the Mission of 
Apogniniminck but the present Missionary having fixed his residence with- 
in a small distance of the Place which used to be the scene of the Jesuits 
transactions, by the Blessing of God, a check has been given to their at- 
tempts and no Mass has been celebrated in Apoquiniminck for a consider- 
able time past. — 

_ Upon this occasion it must with gratitude be acknowledged that next 
to the good Providence of God, it is chiefly owing to the Benevolence of the 
Society that the Church of England obtainsa visible support in this place 
and that many of his Majesty’s American subjects are not seduced to the 
Popish Religion (Perry’s His. Col. A. M. Ch. Penna. p 313—4, 
Fifteen years afterwards on March 15th 1775 he copied this report and sent 
it to the London Society for Propagating the Gospel, adding ‘‘Our present 
danger indeed doth not arise so much from the avowed designs of Papists 
againat the Church, but from the attempts of Dissenters of various kinds. 


PAPISTS ‘ALREADY TOO GREAT IN NUMBERS.”’ 


Rev. S:urgeon and Hughes of Philadelphia writing to the Society, 
March, 23d 1763 reported the conditions of the missions said. ‘‘It is with 
no small concern we bebold the thinness of the Churches in this part of the 
World.’ Under these circumstances great advantages are given to dissent- 
ing preachers and Romish priests to seduce the people and to add to their 
numbers already too greatꝰ (p 374 Perry His. Coll.) 


OVER 200 COMMUNICANTS AT READING, PA, 


Rev. Mr. Murray, Episcopliaa, writing from Reading, Pa., to London on 
June 25th 1765 reported. ‘‘ The Popish congregation here are served by a 
Jesuit priest once a month and it appears are a considerable body from the 
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number of Communicants among them on Trinity Sunday last who are 

said to have exceeded 200.” (Perry’s His Coll Ch in America. p. 388.] - 

LANDS OF ROMISH CLERGY IN CANADA SUFFICENT TO SUPPORT A BISHOP 
OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

So anxious were Church of England ministers in America to have ‘‘the 
establishment of Episcopacy in America’? and Bishops appointed that after 
the conquest of Canada Rev. Mr. Barton, Minister at Lancaster, Pa., writing 
to the Seciety from Lancaster Nov. 16th 1764 said’ ‘*I hope to be indulged if 
with all humility I should further observe that it is thought the lands lately 
belonging to the Romish clergy in Canada are sufficent to suppporta Bishop 
in America and a number of Missionaries in the new Conquests without 
adding to the burdens of the Mother Country and that His Majesty if pro- 
perly applied to would be graciously pleased to appropriate them to this 
use. These things perhaps have been already mentioned to and considered 
by the Society. But the affection which I bear to the Church of England 
would not suffer me to omit any hint that I thought might be an advantage 
to her.”’ (Perry’s His. Coll. p 368. Penna.) 

FATHER HARDING ON ‘‘GOOD TERMS”? WITH EPISCOPALIANS. 

Rev. Wm. Smith of Philadelphia (Episcopalian) writing to the Bishop 
of London on Oct. 13th 1773 concerning the condition of Church said ‘‘our 
Church has suffered greatly by several unworthy men.” 

He names ‘‘Mr. . Page’? and said ‘‘Dispairing ever to obtain recom- 
mendations from any of the clergy here, as his conduct has been very excep- 
tional, for the short time he was in America, he applied, just before he em- 
barked, for letters from Father Harding, a worthy Jesuit in this 'Town, to 

‘the Bishop of Canada with a view to get ordained by him, and as he pre- 
tended he meant afterwards to recant his Errors and commence Preaching 
in our Church. Harding who was always in good terms with us, discovered 
his Duplicity and want of Principle and refused to have anything to do with 
him.” (Perry His. Coll. Amer. Ch. Penna. p. 462.) 
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CHESTER, PA. 

Rev, Mr. Backhouse, of Chester, Pa., writing to the London Society 
on December 9th, 1738, said : 

I know but fonr or five families of Papists in all my circuit, tho’ there 
are many reputed ones in quaker garb and frequent their meetings.’’ p. 202. 

Rev. Mr. Pugh, writing on April 16th, 1741, from Apoquiniminck, 
said: ‘‘Papists are but few, not above three or four families at least are 
known to be such,”’ p, 214. 

Backhouse, oo July 25th, 1741, wrote urging a salary for ‘‘one Charles 
Fortescue the most diligent schoolmaster we ever had at Chester.”? Saying: 
**the Quakers with all their power and ili offices have endeavored to drive 
him away and set up another, one of their own sort truly, but a native 
Irish bigotted Papist in opposition to him. And that not with that sliness 
and caution they are used to act in other affairs. But openly and without 
any reserve.’’ p. 216. 

Writing on October 13th, 1741, he said : 

‘In my former letters I told you how the Quakers behave to us with 
regard to our master, andI assure you I was very short in my account to 
what might be said. Lest it might come to their knowledge I consequently 


be made very uneasie in my station.*’ 
A RIGID, VIRULENT PAPIST’’ SCHOOLMASTER, 


The “‘congregation of St. Paul’s Church in the town of Chester and 
Province of Pennsylvania in America’’ sent a petition to “tho Rt. Rev. 
and Honble. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
saying that Mr. Charles Fortescue “‘left Maryland where he had better 
offers to offer himself as master of our school.”? Mr. Backhouse found him 
capable of teaching Latin and Greek and he is acknowledged by all men to 
be an able Mathematician. 

His temper and prudence are conspiculously good as hath been demon- 
strated by his behaviour under the Trials, and as we may properly call it, 
Persecution he has met with from the Quakers. For as the greater number 
of church members, in and about the skirts of our town, are poor, and 
consequently we found ourselves not capable to give an encouragement 
adequate to his merits, or sufficient to maintain his family, so we. with all 
the address imaginable, made an essay to influence the Quakers to join with 
us in supporting him. But behold, as soon as they perceived by his sober 
and pious conversation, that the good of the church was naturally involved, 
and would be still further promoted by fixing that Gentleman here, besides 
their public insults and private machinations. They did what none but 
Quakers dare do, in the country under the government of a Protestant 
King. That is, they engaged by their great encouragemént a rigid, virulent 
Papist, to set up school in the said town of Chester, in order to oppose 
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and impoverish the said Protestant teacher. Upon such proceedings we 
meekly and seriously debated the matter with them, alleging the inconsis- 
tancy thereof under a Protestant Government, and showed them, that. the 
same was contrary to the Statute of the 11 and 12th of King William III, 
with others of a like nature. Yet, notwithstanding they did, and still 
persist to encourage the same. Nay they carried their implacable malice so 
far as to occasion by threats and promises most of the children who were 
under the said Protestant Teacher’s tuition to be taken from him without 

being able to give any reason for such their proceedings, But only this 
indubitable one (which we do not attest tothe Hon. Board to be true) of 
his being a zealous Protestant of the establisbed churvh and sincerely 
attached to the present happy establishment which are qualifications 
sufficient, we are assured, to incur their displeasure, when at the same time 
Deists, Jacobites, and Papists are embraced and promoted and the most 
blasphemous doctrines propagated and unpunished. 


POPISH PRIESTS NUMEROUS. 


Writing on June 14th, 1742, Mr. Backhouse said. ‘‘I believe more 
care is taken over our children in instructing them in their catechism in 
the doctrines and discipline of our Church than any where else in the 
Province ; by our vigilant master, Mr. Fortescue, which raises ye envy and 
whets ye malice of yé Quakers, who still maintain their Popish master 
purely in opposition to ours. To give you some idea of the populonsness of 
this part of our Province there are now in Chester Co. 17.or 18 Quaker 
Meeting Houses and 7 settled Presbyterian Teachers besides Baptists and 
other sects and of late ye Popish Priests appear pretty numerous, one of 
which comes once a month to a place just within a quarter of a mile of my 
Church at Concord and I’m imformed by several good hands that they have 
the same yearly salary allowed them by their Propagators that our Mission- 
aries have from our Society and in Lancaster County besides all ye different 
Sects of Dutch which are very numerous, there are twelve settled Presby- 
terian Teachers. In Lancaster Town there is a priest settled where they 
have bought some lots and are building a Mass house and another itinerant 
priest that goes back in ye country.” 

The “‘place just a quarter of a mile from Concord’ was the residence 
of Thomas Willcox, a Catholic, who settled there in 1727. In 1729 he 
built at Ivy Mills the third paper mill in America. His descendants still 
occupy the *‘place’’—and are Catholics. 

**Ye Popish priest’? who ‘‘once a month” attended the Catholics at 
Ivy Mills was either Father Greaton—the Founder of the Faith in Phila- 
delphia—or Rev. Henry Neale, who, in March, 1741, arrived from England 
as assistant to Father Greaton. 

Rev. Richard Locke, on September 29th, 1748, wrote from Lancaster : 
— is much overrun with Jesuitism, Moravians and New 

4 

Commissary Jenney writing from Philadelphia, October 19th, 1748, 
declared that ‘‘what Mr. Locke writes concerning the State of Religion in 
Lancaster County I believe is very true. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith writing to the Bishop of Oxford, Feb. 1st 1755 


Iam extremely rejoiced that the worthy Society are so well convinced of 
the Importance of sending Missionaries to the Frontiers of our Colonies: and 


7 


says 
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that they took in good part my endeavors tu set that watter in a true and 
striking point of view. That more 1 consider It, the more I see its Import- 
ance to the Protestant Interest. Ifthe people of the frontiers were duly 
sensible of our inestimoble Privileges, and’animated with the true spirit of 
Protestantism, they would bea wall of Brass around these colonies and 
would rise with a noble Ardour to oppose every attempt of a Heathen or 
Popish Enemy against us. For none were ever brave without some Prin- 
ciple or another to animate their conduct; and of all the principles surely a 
rational sense of British Freedom andthe Purity of our holy Religion, is 
the noblest. Indeed nothing but sucha sense, propagated and spread to 
the utmost Verge of our Colonies, can keep our people from being drawn 
off and mixing with our Popish Enemies the French, who are still coming 
nearer and nearer to us, and lately planted a fine Colony of German and 
other Catholics on the Ohio near where it falls into Mississippi, from whence 
they now supply all their Garrisonson that River and which will un- 
doubtedly provea Drain or Colonies to receive manyof our disaffected 
Germans and others. | Page 556. Perry’s Historical Collectionsof the Ameri- 
can Church. } 

In “a letter containing some Remarkes upon the distressed state of the 
Germans Emigrants settled in Pennsylvania and other Adjacent Colonies 
in North America addresed by Rev. Wm. Smith, of Philadelphia to the 
Earl of Shaftsburg and others about 1755 he says: 

If these things alarm onr ears, 1t will also awaken oar pity to think we 
hear the following daily lamentations of these; poor people— 

. **Alas : how long shall we be the most miserable of mortals? Driven 
from our friends and natal soil by the fiery scourge of persecution, we com- 
mitted ourselves to the mercy of the Seas and sought a better home in an 
unknown corner of the World. We penetrated the howling wilderness, and 
sat down in places before untrod by Christian foot where only savages 
beasts prowled around us, content to suffer the worst of difficulities, for the 

‘ sake of religious liberty and a good conscience. But, O, deplorable situta- 
tion ; we are again threatened with all those dangers from which we fled. 
On the one side Popery and on the other heathen—ignorance make dreadful 
approaches towaids us. The French—Germans, well supply’d with 
missionaries, are our neighbors; and if we should escape their snares,who 
shall save our Children—Our Children ! O piercing Thougbt! did we men- 
tion our Children. These helpless innocents are the rising hopes of a large 
branch of the Protestant Interest, coming forward into the world like grass 
hoppers in multitude. Upon their instruction it greatly depends whether 
our Heathen neighbors, in whose original soil we dwell, shall at last em- 
brace the truth and flourish long in all that exalts, all that embellishes 
Society; or whether, on the other hand, a great part of the new world shall 
fall either back to its orginal barbarism or under the dreary regin of Popery. 
But alas ; we see our dear little ones, whose faith is to decide this, rising 
round us like wild branches, without one hand to form or ide. Their 
tender Souls ripen only in ignorance and are exposed an early prey. We 
ourselves are unable to instruct them, and are moreover obliged to face 
the piercing North, or sultry South, toil aj) day Jong and to provide for 
their infant calls of hunger, without having one moment to spare for the 
nurture of their tender Mind.” | Page 546 Perry’s Historical Collections of 
the American Church. Penna. ]} 
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WAS TOLSRATION IN MARYLAND THE WORK OF OATHOLIOS OR 
PROTESTANTS? 


Much energy has been devoted to the discussion as to whether the tol- 
eration thus established in Maryland was the work of Roman Catholicism 
or of Protestantism. The discussion has turned mainly on three points: 
(a) The faith of the colonists before 1649 ; (b) the faith of the Assembly of 
1649 ; (c) the motive of Baltimore’s policy. And although from a constitu- 
tional standpoint the question isof small importance, yet it bas been so 
much debated that it may be well to say a few words about it here. 

(a) As to the faith of the colonists before 1649, the testimony is as 
follows : 

The Provincial Father More writes in 1642, ‘‘the affair was surrounded 
with many and great difficulties, for in leading the colony to Maryland, by 
far the greater part were heretics,’’ 

Father White writes in 1641, ‘‘three parts of the people in four at least 
are heretics.”’ 

Governor Winthrop, in 1634, writing in his journal the report of the 
Maryland settlers which was brought by a vessel on its return from 
Bermuda, says: ‘‘and those who came over were, many of them, Papists, 
and did set up Mass openly.”’ 

In a passage already mentioned in ‘Leah and Rachel,’a pamphlet 
published in 1656, Mr. Hammond describes the coming to Maryland of 


Virginia Puritans, and the Assembly of 1649, held after their arrival, and 
says: ‘‘An Assembly was cailed throughout the whole country after their 


coming over (consisting as well of themselves as the rest) and because there 
were some few Papists that first inhabited there themselves, and others 
being of different judgments, an act passed,” &c. 

In 1700 it was the testimony of old settlers that ‘‘some, though but 
few, Papists were at the first setting ” 
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Governor Sharpe writes in 1758: ‘It might, perhaps, be unknown, if 
not to the authors, at Jeast tosome of the propagators of the above- 
mentioned report, that the people who fisst settled in this province were, 
for the most part, Roman Catholics, and that, though every other sect was 
tolerated, a majority of the inhabitants continued Papists till the 
revolution.”’ 


Chalmers says in the ‘Annals’: ‘‘The first emigration, consisting of 


about two bundred gentlemen of considerable fortune and rank, with their 


adherents, who were composed chiefly of Roman Catholics, sailed from 
England, in November, 1632.” 


From this apparently conflicting testimony we turn to circumstantial 
evidence. Here no conclusion can be drawez a priori as to who would take 
advantage of - the refuge offered in Maryland, for others besides Roman 
Catholics failed to find in England the religious freedom they desired. Nor 
can any just inference be drawn from the oath administered by the ‘London 
Searcher’ to 128 of the first settlers as they were about to sail from 
England, for tbat oath was merely the allegiance, as the ‘Searcher’ himself 
states in his official report. This might readily have been taken by any 
Catholic, and was distinct from the oath of Supremacy, which no true 
Catholic could take, as may be seen from the Massachusetts charter of 
1628, which grants power to certain officials ‘‘to administer and give the 
oath and oaths of supremacie and allegiance or either of them, to all and 
every person and persons,” &c. 


To infer a Protestant majority from the case of Ingle’s rebellion is on 
many accounts absurd. It is also impossible to infer the religion of the 
colonists before 1649 from the proportion after that date, because after 1650 
there occurred large accessions of Protestants. 

A few facts, however, are reasonably certain. On the one hand, Kent 
Island was originally settled by Protestants, and a considerable number of 
Puritans came from Virginia before 1649. On the other hand, most of the 
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prominent men during the early years of the colony were Catholics, and the 
seal of the Jesuits made many converts. Father White says in 1638: ‘‘Of 
the Protestants who came from England this year, almost all have been 
veonverted to the faith.”’ 

To sum up, the evidence is not of such acharacter as to warrant a 
positive decision as to the relative numbers of Protestants and Catholics in 
the colony before 1649, but after balancing the testimony and considering 
the indirect evidence it seems probable that numerically the Protestants 
were in the majority, but the influence and power of the Catholic minority 
were greater than their numerical proportion would indicate. 

(b) As to the faith of the members of the Assembly of 1649 which 
passed the Act of Toleration, it is reasonably certain that the Roman 
Catholics were somewhat in the majority. But here again the precise 
proportion is uncertain. 

(c) Touching the motive which lay behind Baltimore’s policy of tolera- 
tion, little need be said. No one can doubt the sincerity of his faith, for 
he remained a Catholic when it was notably against his interests to do so, 
That he wasa statesmen and diplomat of much resource and ability is 
proved by the success with which he directed his course during the 
stormiest and most intricate period of English history. To his interest in 
the temporal welfare of the colony the inhabitants themselves testified on 
several occasions. But neither sectarian zeal nor mercenary motives seem 
sufficient to account for his course. His firm stand in favor of toleration, 
maintained with consistency and impartiality for forty years against Jesuit 
and Puritan alike, seems to indicate something more and better than a wily 
policy which uses the cloak of toleration to protect a single creed. Ina 
word, the only probable explanation of his policy seems to be found in that 
policy, It was toleration chiefly for the sake of toleration. 


[Church and State in Early Maryland, by Geo. Petrie, p. 27-30.] 
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8ST. PATRIOK’S DAY AT VALLEY FORGE, 


On the morning of the 17th of March, 1778, some of the Pennsylvania 
German volunteers made a Paddy and and set it up in a conspicuous place 
in eamp. to the great indignation of the Irish. It soon attracted a crowd 
of the true sons of the Green Isle; some came with their arms, others with 
clubs, and all swearing vengeance against the New England troops encamp- 
ed there, declaring them to be the studied authors of theinsult. The 
affair soon assumed formidable proportions, and subordinate officers were 
unable to restore quiet and disciplne. The difficulty was promptly 1:eported 
to headquarters by the Officer of the Day on duty. Washington having 
hastily ascertained the entire innocence of the New England troops, and 
not wishing to disclose the mischievous and fun-loving Dutchmen of Penn- 
sylvania, mounted and rode in among the angry and threatening crowd, 
and reasoned with them, but in vain. This plan having failed, he tried an- 
other, and suddenly seemed to share their feeling, and expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the violent breach of discipline, and requested the guilty parties 
to be pointed out and he would direct them to be punished. This they 
were unable todo. ‘Well,’? said Washington, ‘‘I, too, am a lover of St, 
Patrick’s day, and will settle the affair by making all the army keep 
the day.’? He therefore directed his commissary to issue the whiskey 
ration to every man of the command, and the day was one of the merriest _ 
for the men at Valley Forge, and long remembered by men and officers asa 
pleasant episode in their monotonous camp life. 


[Washington at Valley Forge. By T. W. Bean. p. 36.] 





QOELELRATION OF ST. PATRIOK’S DAY, 1779 AT NEW YORK BY 
THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND IN THE BRITISH SERVICE. 


Maxcu 18.—Yesterday, the anniversary of Saint Patrick, the tutelar 
saint of Ireland, was celebrated in New York by the natives of that king- 
dom, with their accustomed hilarity. The volunteers of Ireland, preceded 
by their band of music, marched into the city, and formed the house of their 
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colonel, Lord Rawdon, who put himself at their head, and, after paying his 
compliments to his Excellency General Knyphausen, and to General Jones, 
accompanied them to the Bowery, where a dinner was provided, consisting 
of five hundred covers. After the men were seated, and had proceeded to 
the enjoyment of a noble banquet, the officers returned to town. and dined 
with his lordship. The soldierly appearance of the men, their order of 
march, hand in hand, being all natives of Ireland, had a striking effect. 

This single battalion, though only formed a few months ago, marched 
four hundred strapping fellows, neither influenced by Yankee or Ague; a 
number, perhaps, equal to all the recruits forced into the rebel army in the 
same space of time, which shows how easily troops may be formed on this 
continent, from the people who have been seduced into America, and spurn 
at the treason and tyranny of the Congress, providing proper measures are 
followed, and they are headed by men of their choice. And, also, that such 
men, however long they may have remained in the haunts of hypocrisy, 
cunning, and disaffection, being naturally gallant and loyal, crowd with 
ardor to stand forth in the cause of the king, of their country, and of real, 
honest, general liberty, whenever an opportunity offers.—New York 
Gazette, March 22d. 





ST. PATRICK'S DAY, 1780, IN WASHINGTON’S ARMY 
ENCAMPED AT MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Among the little army of rebels at Morristown, none are so impatient 
under the abuse of being forcibly detained after the expiration] of the 
terms of their enlistment, as the sons of St, Patrick who have been seduced 
into the service of the Congress. Lately they had resolved to do themselves 
justice, and go off in a body, and publicly announced that nothing should 
prevent it on the ensuing anniversary of the seventeenth of March. It 
was a day of apprehension to some who looked for bloodshed and murder, 
but American policy outwitted Irish good-humor. 

Washington, on the day before the feast,.gave out an order for honor- 
ing the saint, and, ‘or the gratification of his votaries, with « dispensation 
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from labor; and the next morning was ushered in with music and the 
hoisting of colors, exhibiting the thirteen stripes, the favorite harp, and an 
inscription declaring in capitals, Taz INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND, To 
explain the whole, amuse the discontented, and while away the day, Gover- 
nor Livingston’s Mercuries reported that seventy thousand men in arms, 
under the Duke of Leinster and Lord Shannon, were scattered through 
thecamp. The simple-hearted Teagues, charmed with the sight of the 
harp, forgot their sufferings, dropped their complaints, and seemed perfectly 
happy for the moment, though not adrop of whiskey or taffie was to be 
seen in the camp, unless in the tents of thecontrivers of this dry and 
unusual way of celebrating the tutelear divinity of England’s fair and 
jolly sister, the Kingdom of Ireland, 2 

This is the account of the deserters, and it is in some measure confirmed 
by the following genuine composition, taken from a Philadelphia paper of 
the thirtieth of March. Snorely no man will refuse Mr. Washington the 
merit due to his piety, ingenuity and valor. It may not, however, be 
advisable for him in future ever to be present without all his Yankee life- 
guards at an Irish wedding. 

“The following general orders lately issued by our illustrious general, 
the commander-in-chief of the American army, we hope will be acceptable 
to all our readers, and in particular to the patriotic and joyous sons of 
St. Patrick : 

‘GENERAL ORDERS.—The general congratulates the army on the very 
interesting proceedings of the Parliament of Ireland, and of the inhabi- 
tants of that country, which have been lately communicated, not only as 
they appear calculated to remove those heavy and tyrannical oppressions on 
their trade, but to restore to a brave and generous people their ancient 
rights and freedom, and, by their operation, promote the cause of America. 
Desirous of impressing on the minds of the army transactions so import- 
ant in their nature, the general directs that all fatigue and working parties 
cease for to-morrow, the seventeenth instant, a day held in particular re- 
gard by the people of that nation. At the same time he orders this as a 
mark of the great pleasure which he feels on the occasion, he persuades 
himself that the celebration of the day will be attended with the least riot- 
ing or disorder.”’— Gaine’s | New York| Mercury, April 24th. 
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ANTI-POPERY ADD&ESS BY THE SOLDIERS OF WASHINGTON'’S 
ARMY TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE BRITISH ARMYJOOOUPYING 
BUNKER’S HILL-1775-6. 


While the British army in Boston was besieged by Washington’s forces 
Gen. Howe held Bunker Hill, the Americans held Prospect Hill and later 
Cobble Hill and Ploughed Hill. The latter was afterwards called Mt. 
Benedict. On it was erected the convent destroyed in 1834, 

After these two Hills had been occupied by Washington’s men it is 
related that the ‘‘lines of the opposing forces approximated so closely that 
the sentries exchanged news, banter and compliments and deserters found 
an easy transit. Amongthe humors of the situation the provincials 
availed themselves of the opportunity to send, on the wings of a favoring 
breeze, or by messengers with flags, large numbers of a satirical print con- 
teining a remonstrances to the British soldiers and a contrast of the bills of 
fare, the wages and the looked for rewards of the respective combatants 
on Bunke:’s and Prospect Hills. A complaint was made, by the British 
officers, of this attempt to promote desertions. In answer it was reported 
that the British had successfully decoyed two of the Provincial sentries.’’ 

A copy of this Address will be of interest as showing the anti-Catholic 
spirit of the early days of the Revolution. Supporters, in England, of the 
Americans prepared this Address to the Soldiers. The copies distributed 
to the British soldiers at Boston were printed at Cambridge. 


ADDRES8S TO THE SOLDIERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

You are about to embark for America, to compel your Fellow Subjects 
there to submit to Popery and SLAVERY. 

It is the Glory of the British Soldier, that he is the Defender, not the 
Destroyer, of the Civil and Religious Rights of the People. The English 
Soldierly are immortalized in History, for their Attachment to the Religion - 
and Liberitiss of their Country. 

When King JAmEs the Second endeavuured to introduce the Roman- 
Catholic Religion and arbitrary Power into Great Britian, he had an Army 
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encamped on Hounslow- Heath, to terrify the People. Seven Bishops were 
seized upon, and sept tothe Tower. But they appealed to the Laws of 
their Country, and were set at Liberty. When this News reached the 
Camp, the Shouts of Joy-were so great, that they re-echoed in the Royal 
Palace. This, however, did not quite convince the King, of the Aversion 
of the Soldiers to be the Instruments of Oppression against their Fellow 
Subjects. He therefore made another trial. He ordered the Guards to be 
drawn up, and the Word was given, that those who did not chuse to sup- 
port the King’s Measures, should ground their Arms. When, behold, to 
his utter confusion, and their eternal Honour—the whole body ground 
their Arms. 

You, gentlemen, will soon have an Opportunity of shewing equal 
Virtue. You will be called upon to imbrue your Hands in the Blood of 
your Fellow Subjects in America, because they will not admit to be Slaves, 
and are alarmed at the Establishment of Popery and Arbitrary Power in 
One Half of their Country. 

Whether you will draw those Swords which have defended them 
against their Enemies, to butcher them into a Resignation of their Rights, 
which they hold as the Sons of Englishmen, isin your Breasts. That you 
will not stain the Laurels you have gained from France, by dipping them 
in Civil Blood, is every good Man’s Hope. 


Arts will no doubt be used to persuade you, that 1t is your Duty to obey 
Orders; and that you are sent upon the justand righteous Errandof crushing | 
Rebellion. But yourown Hearts will tell you, that the People may be so 
ill treated, as to make Resistance necessary. You know, that Violence 
and Injury offered from one Man to another, has always some l’retence of 
Right or Reason to justify it. Soit is between the People and their 
Rulers. 

Therefore, whatever hard Names and heavy Accusation may be be- 
stow upon your Fellow Subjects in America, be assured they have not de- 
served them; but are driven, by tne most cruel Treatment, into Despair. 
In this Despair they are compelled to defend their Liberties, after having 
tried, in Vain, every peaceable Means of obtainiug Redress of their mani- 
fold Grievances. — 
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Before God and Man they are right. 


Your Honour, then, Gentlemen, as soldiers, and your Humanity as 
Men, forbid you to be the Instruments of forcing Chains upon your injured 
and oppressed Fellow Subjects. Remember that your first obedience is due 
to God, and that whoever bids you shed innocent Blood, bids you act con- 
trary to his Commandments. 

Iam, GENTLEMAN, 


your sincere Well-wisher, 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 


On the back of this hand-bill was priuted. 
PROSPEOT AILL. BUNKER’S HILL 
I. Seven Dollars a Month. I. Three Peuce a Day. 
II. Fresh Provisions, and in II, Rotten Salt Pork, 


Plenty. 
III. Health. III. The Scurvy. 

IV. Freedom, Ease, Affluence IV. Slavery, Beggary and Want. 

and a good Farm. 

That Washington’s Army thus appealed to the British Soldiers not to 

be instruments ‘‘to compel fellow Subjects to Popery and Slavery’’ not only 





attests their anti-Catholic spirit but itis striking by manifested by the rebuke 
Washington administered when hia soldiers prepared for the celebration of 
Guy Fawke’s Day—November 5th—when he issued this Order. 

As the Commander-in-Chief has been apprised of a design formed for 
the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy 
of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that there should be 
officers and soldiers in this army so vuid of common sense as not to see the 
impropriety of such a step at this juncture; at atime when we aresoliciting, 
and have really obtained, the friendship and alliance of the people of 
Canada, whom we ought to consider as brethren embarked in thesame cause, 
the defence of the general liberty of America. At such a juncture and in 
such circumstances to be iasulting their religion is so monstrous as not to 
be suffered or excused; indeed, instead of offering tue most remoteinsult, itis 
our duty to address public thanks to these our phrethern, as to them we are 
80 much indebted for every Jate happy success over the common enemy in 
Canada.” 
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This order of Washington’s was in accord with his instructions to 
Arnold |Sept. 14, 1775] relative to expedition against Quebec. He directed 
‘as the contempt of the religion of a country by ridiculing any of its 
ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or votaries, has ever been deeply re- 
sented, you are to be particularly careful to restrain every officer and sol- 
dier of such imprudence and folly and to punish every instance of it. On 
the other hand, as far as lies in your power, you are to protect and support 
the free exercises of the religion of the country and and the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the rights of conscience in religious matters, with your ut- 
most influence and authority. |Writings of Washington. Vol. II, 
p. 123-4. 

In his letter to Arnold of same date, Washington said : 

I also give it in charge to you to avoid all disrespect of the religion 
of the country and its ceremonies. Prudence, policy and a true Christian 
spirit will lead us to look with compassion upon their errors without insult- 
ing them. While we are contending for our own liberty, we should be 
very cautious not to violate the rights of conscience in others, even con- 
sidering that God alone is the judge of the hearts of men, and to him only 
in this case they are answerable. (Ibid, 125.) 

These instructions were a change of Washington’s sentiments of one 
year before. On October 21st, 1774, the First Continental Congress of 
which Washington was a member had adopted an address to tke people of 
Great Britain in which speaking of the Quebec act, the Congress said ‘We 
think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized by the 
Constitution to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious 
tenets.”’ 

Nor can we suppress our astonishment that a British Parliament shuuld 
ever consent to establish in that Country (Canada) a religion that has 
deluged your Island in blood and dispersed impiety, Bigotry, Persecution, 
Marder and Rebellion through every part of the world. 
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Remember that the taxes from America, the wealth and, we may add, 
and particularly the Roman Catholics of this vast Continent will be in the 


power of your enemies.’ 
That Congress at once issued an address to the inhabitants of the 


Colonies saying the Quebec Act establishing the Roman Catholic Religion 
was an ‘‘Act infringing and violating the rights of the Colonists and one 
which disposed the inhabitants of Canada to act with hostility against the 


free Protestant Colonies whenever a wicked Ministry shall choose to so 
direct them,”’ 
On October 26th, 1774, five days after declaring the Roman Catholic 


Religion one “‘fraught with sanguinaryand impious tenets’? and one that 
had “deluged”? England in ‘‘blood and dispersed Impiety, Bigotry, Persecu- 
tion, Murder and Rebellion through every part of the world’’ that Congress. 
which Bancroft says ‘‘contained statesmen of the highest order of wisdom,”’ 
among whom, says Lecky, was George Washington ‘‘conspicuous for wisdom 
and unquestionably the greatest man in Congress” then adopted an Address 
to the Canadians saying ‘‘we are too well acquainted with the Liberality of 
sentiment distinguishing your nation, to imagine, that difference of relig- 
ion will prejudice you against a hearty amity with us. You know that the 
transendant nature of freedom elevates those who unite in her .cause above 
all such low minded infirmities.” 

What a coudemnation that was of the sentiments expressed just five 
days previously. 

The Address to the People of Great Britain was replied to in 1775 by 
one issued in London entitled ‘“The Address of the People of Great Britain 


to the Inhabitants of America.”’ 
It said ‘‘we wish we had not seen the Address to the French [nhabi- 


tants of Quehec because it flatters them, provided they adopt the projects 
of the Congress, with the protection of a religion, which the Congress in 
their Address, say, is fraught with “Impiety, Bigotry, Persecution, Murder 
and Rebellion.’’ 
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LEGACIES AND PROPERTY OE 7HE CORPORATION OF ST. 
MARY'S CHURCH. 


The following is a copy of the Statement presented, in 1845, to the 
Congregation of St Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, by Rev. C. J. H. Carter, 


pastor. 


FIRST. 


Of the Legacies left in trust to the Church for different charitable purposes; 
as also those left for the benefit of the Church and Poor School. 
James Costello in his will dated the 10th Septerober, 1793, left in 
in trust to the corporation of St. Mary’s Church, a property in 
Kingsessing; of the proceeds of this property, one moiety or 
half to be forever appropriated towards the support of the Free 
School of St. Mary’s Church, of the other moiety or half a sum 
to be given to keep a lamp burning in St. Joeeph’s Church, and 
the remaining part of the last moiety to be given towards the 
support of the Free School, until a house be established for in- 
firm persons, and then to be given tothat institution. The said 
‘property-was sold (June 23, 1808,) for $2,000; of which sum 
$1200 was invested (June 29, 1808,) in*the purchase of a house 
and lot in Willing’s Alley, which, together with the sum of 
£510 11s 6d, spent in the improvement and repairs on said 
property, (as authorized by the Board of Trustees of July 11th, 
1808,) was sold July 2nd, 1840, for the sum of $2500 00 
From this sum is to be deducted the portion left to 
St. Joseph’s Church, viz: 500 00 —$2000 00 
One half of the gross sale of this property to be ap- 
propriated, according to the will, to the use of the 
Free School $1250 00 
The residue for the same purpose until a house be 
erected for infirm persons, say 750° 00—$2000 @0 
The Minutes of January 6th, 1796, notices the death of Peter B. 
Dartois and wife, who left for the benefit of the poor of St. 
Mary’s Church, a house and lot in St. John’s Street, Northern 
Liberties, which was sold by the corporation (June 30th, 1828,) 
for the sum of 
Edward Barrington in his will of September 23rd, 1793, left to St. 
Mary’s Church, one share of stock in the Lancaster turnpike 
road, for the use of tne Free School; (assumed amount per. 
anum,) - 
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Peter Gill in his will (dated 23rd December, 1797,) left in trust to 

the corporation of St, Mary’s Church, the two following proper- 

ties, viz: 
One house and lot, corner of Shippen and 3rd Streets, for the use 

of the Free School of St. Mary’s Church, which was suld by 

the Trustees (September, 1839,) for the sum of 
Also one house and lot in Camptown, Northern Liberties, the in- 

come of which to be put in the hands of the Superior of the 

Clergy of St. Mary’s Church, for the time being, to be given to 

certain specified charitables objects, which property was sold 

by the Trustees (June 30th, 1829,) for 
A third house and lot in Plumb §treet, left by the same, (as a 

donation for the use of St. Mary’s Church, was sold by the cor. 

poration of August 1st, 1836,) for the sum of 
John Ashly on the 11th August. 1800, gave in trust to the corpo- 

ration of 8t. Mary’s Church, two shares of stock of the Bank of 

U. 8., for the purchase annually of religious books for the poor 

of said Church, which two shares of the Bark of the U. 8, 

were converted in January, 1807, into two shares of the Phila- 

delphia Bank stock, yielding per annum 
John Stealing on the 22nd of May, 1801, left as a donation to St. 

Mary’s Church, the sum of + ‘ ; 
Margaret Fells in her will of June15th 1810, left in trust to the 

corporation of St. Mary’s Church, for the use of the Poor 

School the sum of £100, the rateable proportion being $231 08 
From which amount is to be deducted and refunded to 

J. Salainac, the sum of 22 837—$208 21 
Capt. John Barry in his will left in trust to the corporation of St. 

Mary’s Church, for the use of the Poor School, (and received 

by the corporation 18th December, 1833, the sum of 900 00 
Mary Cannon (November, 1806,) left to St. Mary’s, St. Augus- 

tine’s and Holy Trinity Churches, a donation of $400; one- 

third of which was paid to Trinity Church, the other two thirds, 

by agreement with St. Augustines, was applied to St. Mary’s 

Free School 266 67 
William Mulcahy (May 28th, 1807,) left as a donation for the use 

of the Free School of St. Mary’s Church, the sum of 50 00 
Joseph Cauffman left in trust to the corporation of St. Mary’s 

Church, a legacy of a ground rent for the relief of poorwidows, 

yielding per annum 16 00 
Joseph Marbello, in his will of April 13th, 1816, left the sum of 

$200 in trust to the corporation of St. Mary’s Church; the 
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interest of which to be put annually in the hards of the chief 

Pastor for religious purposes 12 00 
Rebecca Dixon lett a donation to the Church of $100, less $2 50 

collateral tax 97 50 
John Smith in his will, left in trust to the corporation of St. 

Mary’s Church, one house and lot in 3rd Street below Plumb, 

the profits and issues of which to be applied annually for the 

benefit of the poor of said Church; which property was sold by 

the corporation, (October, 1839,) for the sum of 
James Byrne (in 1797,) left in trust to the corporation of St 

Mary’s Church, a legacy of a ground rent in Arch Street, for 

the use of the Free School, yielding annually 
Andrew Steel (in his will of the 19th day of September, 1834,) 

left in trust forever to the corporation of St. Mary’s Church, 

for the use of the Free School, 3 houses and lots in Elmslie’s 

Alley, renting yearly for the sum of 280 00 
Also a ground rent on property in Filbert Street, left 

for the same purpose, yielding annually 


SECOND. 


Of Property belonging to the Corporation of St Mary’s Church. 
The Church and grave yard in 4th Street above Spruce. 
The grave yard in 13th Street between Spruce and Pine. 


The grave yard in Moye mensirg. 

The house and lot of the Clergy adjoining the Church with a ground rent 
of $210 per annum. 

The new school house south of the Church. 

Two smali houses in Marshall’s Court, adjoining the new school house on 
the south, with a yearly ground rent of $98 v0. 


THIRD. 


Of the Legacies, left in trust to the Corporation of St. Mary’s 
Church, for different charitable purposes, as mentioned above, 
and still in possession of said Corporation. 

Edward Barrington’s 1 share of Lancaster Turnpike, for the Free 
School, yielding per annum, ‘ 

A Mortgage on Nancy Brooks for $3125; the one-half of the 
amount of the gross sale of the House and Lot of Peter Gill in 
Camptown. The interest of which is to be put in the hands of 
the superior of the clergy of St. Mary’s Church, to be given in 
different specified charities as expressed in the will; interest per 
annum, 
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John Ashly’s 2 shares of Philadelphia Bank, for the purchase of 

religious books for the poor, yielding per annum, 12 00 
Joseph Cauffman’s ground rene for the benefit of poor widows, 

yielding per annum, - 1600 
James Byrne’s ground rent in Arch street, for the use of the Free 

School,—per annum, 16 00 
Andrew Steel’s 3 Houses and Lots in E!mslie’s Alley, for the use 

of the Free Schools:—rent for 280 00 
A ground rent on the same property, in Filbert street, also for 

the Free School, yielding per annum, 25 80 


Amount of Legacies, in possession of the Corporation, $543 30 


FOURTH. 


Of the Legacies of property and money, left in trust to the Corpo- 

ration of St. Mary’s Church for different charitable purposes, 

as mentioned above, which have been made use of by the cor- 

poration, and for which it is responsible. 
James Costello’s House and Lot, for the benefit of the Free School, 

sold by the corporation, for 
Peter B. Dartois’s House and Lot, for the benefit of the poor 

sold by the corporatiun, for 
Peter Gill’s House and Lot (corner of Shippen and 3rd streets) 

for the use of the Free School, sold by the corporation, for 
Peter Gill’s House and Lot, (in Camptown) the interest of which 

to be put in hands of the superior of the clergy, for different 

charitable purposes as expressed in the will, sold by the corpo- 

ration, for $6250 
A mortgage against Nancy Brooks, as mentioned in the 

third account, for 8125—3125 00 
The interest for sixteen years, on the other half, which has not 

been paid by the corporation, amounts to 3000 00 
Margaret Tell’s Legacy, for the benefit of the Free School 208 21 
John Barry’s Legacy, for the use of the poor school 900 00 
Joseph Marbello’s Legacy of $200, the interest of which for reli- 

gious purposes : 200 00 
Jobn Smith’s House and Lot for the benefit of the poor, sold by 

the corporation, for the sum of 1100 00 


The amount of Legacies due by the Corporation $13,158 21 
Amecunt of Corporation bond 2,450 00 


Whole debt against the Church $15,608 21 
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In presenting the above Appendix to the statement made by the Trea-- 
arer, of the income and expenditures of the last year, I may observe that I 
do it with the intention that the congregation and Pew-holders may have a 
satisfactory knowledge of the financial affairs of the Church. From the 
Treasurer’s account it will be seen, that there remains, after the sale of 
the Walnut street property, a corporation Bond of $2,450, besides $12,158 21 
the Legacies used by the Corporation. Hence the whole amount of the 
claims against the church is $15,608 21.—With respect to the improve- 
mithin the last two years (such as, the erection of the new School House, 
the renewing of the Altar, together with the paintings of the church, 2 
the expense incurred have been defrayed by the generous contributions o 
the faithful, charity sermons, and a small portion of the Sunday collec- 
tions. The iron railing which separates the church from the grave yard, 
cost $447 78, of which $214 88 were handed over to the Treasurer, (the 
* amount taken up at a sermon for that purpose,) leaving the corporation to 
pay $232 90, at the seme time saving $54 00 per annum, which was paid 
to a person to watch about the church and grave yard on Sundays and fes- 
tivals.—Thus it appears, that for all the improvements, which have been 
made within the last two years, (at a cost of five or six thousand dollars, ) 
and with which I have been in any wise concerned, only $2382 90 have been 
paid by the corporation. 

The Sunday collections &c., are the volantary offerings of the faithful, 
the amount of which has been strictly kept and religiously applied for the 
benefit of the church, such as liquidating the debt on the new School House, 
the purchase of vestments, linens, the washing of linens, gas-lights, candles 
and wine for the alter, and the other things necessary for the dignity and 
solemnity of Divine worship. This is in accordance with the intention of 
the faithful and the spirit of Religion, and as far as possible with the prac- 
tice of the Church in all ages. 

I am aware that much dissatisfaction has been manifested by some of 
the congregation in consequence of raising the pew-rents; and were it not 
or the necessity of paying between nine hundred and a thousand dollars 
interest on the debt of the church, the original pew rent of $12 per annum, 
with the revenue arising from the burial ground, would amply meet all 
the expenses of the Church. But I feel assured, that when the situation of 
the church is fully known by the congregation, that thera is now a debt of 
$15,608.21, they will agree with me, thai it would neither be practicable 
nor prudent to lower them from the present rate.—In conclusion, I would 
respectfully and affectionately recommend, that if it be necessary to make 
any improvements or repairs of importance, the amount necessary to defray 
these expenses, be raised from the charitable contributions of the faitLfnl, 
the Sunday collections, and such other means, as their zeal may suggest; so 
that no father debt against the church may be incurred. And thus it is 
sincerely hoped and believed, that with economy and proper man- 
agement, and a faithful co-operation of the congregation with the 
clergy, out church with the present revenue will in time be relieved 
of the present difficulties, and able to meet all the expenses neces- 
sary for conducting the Divine service in the most proper and 
edifying manner. ° F 

May 22nd, 1845. O. J. H. CARTER, 

Pastor of St. Mary’s Church. 
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CONVERSION OF REV, DANIEL. BARBER. HIS OWN AO- 
COUNT. 


Rev. Daniel Barber ‘‘not long since a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Clarement, State of New Hampshire’’ in 1821 issued at 
Washington City, a pamphlet entitled: ‘*Catholic Worship and Piety Ex- 
plained and Recommended toavery near Friend and Others’’ in which hesaid: 

‘Since many*persons have signified their wishes to be. informed of the 
way and means, or more properly, the motives and reasons for my changes 
in religion, I thought it might be acceptable, at least to some, to give here 
a distinct narrative. 

Having been born and educated a congregational Dissenter, of the 
strict puritanic order, which was at that timethe prevailing religion in 
Connecticut, my native state, I continued in that faith and worship till I 
was about twenty-seven years of age. The first occurrence which gave me 
an occasion to examine the gronnds of autbority in the Priesthood, wasa 
challenge given by D, P. an Episcopalian. alleging that my minister (for at 
that time I was a congregationalist) was destitute of that true sacerdotel 
authority, without which no man could be a proper minister of Jesus Christ. 
As I had been taught so I believed, that one and another, both learned and 
unlearned, as the case might happen, were directly and spiritually called 
to the work; and that call was of itself a kind of investitnre of the sacer. 
dotal character and office ; and that the mere form or ceremony or laying 
on of hands, as among Dissenters, wasa sort of token of acknowledging 
such and such a one to be what the ordainers were ; that is, ministers. D. 
P. my neighbor, put into my hands a small volume, containing some of the 
most conclusive reasonings in support of the Apostolic order, and the suc- 
cession of the real Priesthood. By reading which I was soon confounded 
for want of reason and authority for the support of my fanciful scheme of 
ministerial powers given immediately, and invisibly toone and another. 
However, having been so long wedded to this belief, I did not feelin the 
least disposed to give up the point. And inorder to furnish myself with 
proper weapons to repel the attack, I soon carried the said book to my min- 
ister, with a request, that he would read it, and then give me such argu- 
ments as the nature of the case required. After keeping it awhile, he told 
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me that I had better take it again, saying, ‘‘There had already been 
enough said and written on that subject ;” and signified his unwillingness 
to have anything to do with it. Sorely vexed and disappointed as I was at 
the bare apprehension of a failure in acause so interesting to my feelings, 
and so certain and clear as to its substance, I applied to another minister 
of the same class, and made my complaint concerning the neglect of the 
former. There I received an answer well calculated to fill up the full meas- 
ure of my shame; it was that ‘‘Rev. Mr. — by rejecting my request» 
had dene the best thing he could; for, (continued he) had he undertaken 
to interfere with those arguments, he would very soon have brought an old 
house about his ears.’? I began now to reflect whether true military char- 
acters engaged for their king and country, would so tamely suffer their 
commissions to be trifled with. While these things were in my mind, 
there happened to be a military day for parading and exercising the mil- 
itia, and many people collected together. When I came among them, I 
found this same D. P. in the midst of a crowd of people, who were attent- 
ive to his reasoning down the foundation of congregational ordination, and 
defending the doctrine of Apostolic succession. The champion of the 
dissenting party, with whom he was engaged, seemed to me very appa- 
rently tosink under the weight of the argument, as I perceived by his 
going to cal! one of the ministers, who was not far distant to assist him. 
This minister, however, as it was then understood, refused, or was too 
prudent to enter the list in the presence of so many people. The event 
was, my neighbor P. put his antagonist to silence. In consequence of this 
dispute, more or less immediately declared for the Episcopal church, one 
of whom I afterwards became acquainted with. 

The most I remember now of the argument on the part of the Dissenter, 
was, that the Church of England could not be possessed of any true ecclesi- 
astical authority, owing to the corrupt state-of the Church of Rome at the 
time of the separation. By this time, it may be reasonably concluded, I 
must feel compelled to quit a society, whose ecclesiastical authority or 
Priesthood was of such a nature, as I could not defend, nor find any willing 
to doit for me, Yet, to part, to make a final separation from that, and 
embrace a different one, was a thing to which I could not at once bring my 
mind fully to yield. To effect this, caused me a year’s reflection. It was 
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breaking off from a friendly connection with such as were my nearest rela- 
tions and best friends. To separate from them and form a religious con- 
nection with strangers, was such a trial as excited and awakened many 
tender feelings, which I have not forgotten to thisday. At length I be- 
came resolute, and bid a formal adieu to one kind of religion, and joined 
myself to another. 

But how little did I then think that those very arguments which had 
brought me to the Church of England, when pursued up to their full 
extent, could not fail to convince me that, by j»ining the Church of Eng- 
land, I had gone not more than half way towards the proper place of 
safety. 

In becoming an Episcopalian, I well remember one popular difficulty I 
had to encounter. It was a religion which, from its very first introduction 
into New England, had ever felt the heavy hand of its enemies. To bea 
church-man there, was at least asorc of disfranchisement in the public 
esteem. Church man and heretic, was formerly supposed to signify nearly 
the same thing; and it was not uncommon, when a Dissenter joined him- 
self to that church, to ask ‘‘What Develish trick has he done.” 


To give some idea of the spirit of the times, since my remembrance, 
one anecdote will suffice. A Church of England minister died in Con- 


necticut, whose name was Muirson. Afterwards died one of his commu- 
’ nicants, whose name was Isaac Knell, After which came out a Pamphlet, 
filled with reproaches against the Church of England, in which | remem- . 


ber these two lines: 


“Tsaac Knell, is gone to Hell, 
“To tell Mr. Muirson his Chureh is well.” 


I mention these things with no other view, than to convince people of 
the necessity of that candor of which leads to an examination of principles, 
instead of taking it for granted that whatever is reported is true. The tree 
which is the most beaten, often is found to yield the best fruit. 

At the age of thirty I was ordained a Protestant deacon, by Bishop 
Seabury, in Christ Church, Middletown, Connecticut, and afterwards 
Priest by Bishop Provost, in the church at Schenectady, stateof New 
York. I continued for nearly thirty years clear of the least doubt or sus- 
picion concerning the correctness and validity of our ordinations. But 
at a certain time, and while on a journey, a Catholic author was put into 
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my hands, and as chance would seem to have it, the first page I opened, 
called my attention toa subject, which seemed to bear a near relation to 
the challenge given meso long before, by my friend D. P., and reminded 
me of the common saying, ‘‘Bad news is‘apt to betrue.’’ The passage I 
mention contained some reflections on the consecration of Arch-Bishop 
Parker. It set forth, that after the Queen had in vain applied to several 
Catholic Bishops to consecrate Parker, she, by virtue of her own authority, 
empowered a certain character, namely, Barlow, with several others, to 
perform the consecration. An order made afterwards by the Queen was as 
follows: ‘‘Supplying, nevertheless, by our supreme royal authority, from 
mere motion and certain knowledge, if anything either among those things 
that were done by you according to our foresaid mandate, or in you, or in 
any one of you, your cundition, state, or power, be, or shall be wanting, of 
the foresaid things, to be done, which, by the statutes of this kingdom, or 
by the ecclesiastical laws are required, or are necessary, the state of the 
time and the necessity of affairs demanding it.“ Unfortunate as it may 
seem for the Church of England, whose ecclesiastical authority depends 
wholly on the validty of Parker’s consecration, it could never be made to 
appear that Barlow himself was ever consecrated by any body. The truth 
is, according to the history of those times, and what even the first Bishops 
ef the Reformation themselves have left on record, no authority excepting 
what flowed from the Crown was considered of much importance in the 
Church. Fretted and perplexed at finding this unlucky passage in the 
Catholic author; and stiil entertaining hopes that some more skilled in 
Church history, who might put my apprehensions asleep again, I soon wrote 
- toa very learned clergyman, but received no answer. [ have since con- 
cluded that he possessed an equal share of wisdom and prudence with the 
congregationalist ministers before mentioned. About this time I called on 
a Catholic Priest, for the first time, for I had never seen one before. I 
asked him many questions relative to his religion, and the many reports 
I had heard concerning the faith and worship of that Church. He treated 
me with much kindness aod respect. On entering his Church for the first 
time, which was the‘first I had seen; observing others blessing themselves 
with the sigaj of the cross; and reflecting, that, as Episcopalians, we 
claimed ourseives to be areal branch of the Catholic Church, I also did 
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not hesitate to make use of the same token of faith. A stranger observ- 
ing me, made some reflections. ‘I answered! him, that I belonged to the Old 
Church of England. He said the Church of England was not a very Old 
Church. I confess this seemed something like another challenge, I 
carefully avoided any further altercation, for fear the ground on which [ 
stood might prove hollow. But toreturn. The Priest* answered all my 
questions in a very pleasant and sensible manner, and I began to think 
whether he might not suppose me much more ignorant than I had before 
thought myself to be. 

To disclose our ignorance voluntarily is often attended with equal 
mortification as the showing our sinful leprosy to 4 Priest. The latter we 
show only with a view that we may receive a cure ; the former is too often 
deeply rooted or confirmed by habit to be eradicated. 

The Priest, oo my -taking my leave, lent me several books explanatory 
of the Catholic religion. In these my family soon found their account, as 
well as some others. The first thing which struck my mind forcibly, was, 
the Apostolic injunction, respecting the annointing the sick with oil; and 
I began to ask my brother ministers why that practice was omitted? If it 
was needful in primitive times, why not so still? One of them, a very 
learned sensible man, supposed that the oil, used in annointing the sick by 
Priests in those days, was such as had been consecrated for annointing 
kings and prophets; that so much as was left, was afterwards applied for 
for the use and benefit of the sick and dying. I observed, that if I under- 
stood him, the oil he referred to was strictly forbidden to be used in any 
such case, and was to be a curse to any man on whose flesh it might come. 
He seemed to ponder, but said no more. I once, and again, proposed the 
same question, toa more dignified character. His reply was, It is true 
that it wasa practice in the Daysof Miracles,’ Whether just such an 
answer had any meaning I could not tell. I began now to think that 
some others migkt possibly appear before the Priest I visited to not much 
better advantage than myself. 

On the 15th of November, (if I am correct,) A. D. 1818, having taken 
aregular dismission from my parish, I took my final leave, publicly, by an 
address from the pulpit, it being Sunday, and we parted, generally speak- 
ing, 4s friends and in the spirit of that peace and harmony in which we 

*Right Reverend Dr. Cheverus,"now Bishop of Boston, 
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had for so many years lived and walked, wept, and rejoiced together. It 
was, at least on my part, a trial, in which I felt, and could not but feel, 
the finer and more tender emotions, and to which the falling tear bore full 
testimony. And, indeed, what less could be expected, while bidding adieu 
to a people whose best tokens of kindness and respect had, forthe space 
of twenty-four years, afforded me so much comfort and consolation? The 
bare reflection must ever endear them to my remembrance. 

Tbe following is the address : 

1 believe in the Holy Catholic Church.— Apostle’s Creed. 

One Lord, one Faith one Baptism.””—St. Paul. 

My friends and brethren, how natural is the reflection, that all tem- 
poral things are mutable and transient ; and the most pleasing friendships 
and connections in life are of but short duration ; and there are particular 
times and seasons, when the heart feels most sensibly the disappointments 
of all its hopes and wishes, When we meet to bid adieu to the friends we 
leved and whose families we admired, and whose faces we shall see no 
more, then, if ever, is the time when the plaintive voice, and the bursting 
tear, speak the language of the heart, and express the genuine and tender 
feelings of the soul. : 

Such are the sentiments and affections of him who meets you at this 
time, only to part again, and to bid you his last adieu. 

On so interesting an occasion, my mind naturally looks backward to 
scenes that are past and gone, wishing to take one more glimpse of those 
pleasing and happy days, in which we have walked together in love and 
friendship, as fellow travelers, whose mutual care and interest it was to 
shun fatal disasters, and, if possible, never to fall out by the way. 

My mind looks back again to melancholy scenes through which we 
have passed along; those days of calamity and distress, when like friends 
we have mourned together, wept together, and sympathised together; how 
often have we comforted one another and shed the tear of condolence, 
when the hand of God touched you; when the desire of your eyes has been 
taken away, or your friend and acquaintance shrouded in darkness; who 
was ever affiicted and I did not weep? Who was sorrowful, and I was 
not sorrowful? And I weep still with them that weep, and would if pos- 
sible, wipe away the tears from every son and daughter of affliction. 
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We look back once more upon the past; there your hospitable and 
friendly mansions arise fullin my view; those social and calm retreats; 
those scenes of contemplation and sympathising friendship, these I must 
bid adieu; here I must take up my cross where none can carry it for me. 
Let me bear it then with faith and patience, and strive to imitate him who 


was made perfect through sufferings. 
Now py labor of lore with you, as your minister is brought toa final 


close. Never again shall J address you from this place. calling you to vir- 
tue, piety and godliness. How important then must it be to me, to be 
fully satisfied, that in all my public and private admonitions, and adminis- 
trations, I have endeavored to lead you into all truth profitable to salva- 
tion. As my stewardship is now ended, whatever remains to be done 


must be the work of some other hands. 
Remember there must bea time appreaching, when we must receive 


as we have done; and when it will be inquired of me, what has become of 
the sheep I left with youin the wilderness? Did you carefully .instruct 
them? Did you guide them by your counsel? Did you lead them to past- 
ures of life and health everlasting? If I can answer, yea, Lord, to the 
best of mine abilities and allotments, happy will it be for me; and happy 
will it be for you, if through fcith and patierce, your names shall be en- 


rolled in the Lambs’ Book of Life. 
Nearly twenty four years, and the best of my days have been spent in 


the service of the church to which you belong, and from whichI now 
retire to the humble walks of private life, and to the silent shades of peace 


and poverty. 
The former kindness of my friends, I shall carry with me to the grave, 


as the choicest tokens of their affection and esteem. If any have treated 
me me ill, let the story of my complaint be written on the sand, where the 


first returning wave shall consign it to oblivion. 
My gray hairs and infirmities are continually admonishing me of that 


tremendous hour, which will put a period to all my works. 
And whenI shall slumber in the tomb and be forever gone, let my 


remembrance have a claim to that mantle of charity, so needful to cover 
those faults and failings, for which I have nothing to plead but the weak- 
ness and imperfections of human nature. 

With these sentiments, and these feelings—with these affections, and 
these tears—I bid you a sorrowful and a lasting farewell.”’ 

Rev. Daniel Barber’s Son Virgil became a Jesuit. 

Virgil Barber’s wife Jerusha became Sister Augustin of the Visita- 
tion Order. Their three daughters became Ursuline Nuns. Their son Sarauel 
became a Jesuit. 

Rev. Daniel Barber's wife was the first convert at Claremont, N. H. 

Further details of this remarkable family may be had in Catholic Me- 
moirs of Vermont and New Hampshire by Bishop Goesbriand. 
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THE TRAPPISTS APPLY TO THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT FOR 
TRANSPORTATION TO AND FOR A TRAOT OF LAND 
IN OANADA, 1813. 


[Canadian Archives, Series A, Colonial Office Records, p. 215. Translation.) 


To Lord Liverpool. etc., etc., etc. 
My Lorp: 

The Abbe de la Trappe, whom Buonaparte wished to have arrested 
in Switzerland, where he lived, that he might have him shot, for having 
prevented his monks from taking the oath which he (Buonaparte) desired 
them to do, has arrived in England by the help of the Emperor of Russia, 
to whom be had the honor of being known, and who sent him the necessary 
passports from his camp at Vilna; but he has come with the design of pro- 
ceeding to America (as he declared on his arrival). He wishes to go to 
Canada and form an establishment among the savages, to accustom them to 
Jabor, and to civilize them; he is encouraged by the success of his confreres 
among the Indians who inhabit the shores of the Mississippi and among 
whom they have worked for over twelve years. 

As he has heard that the Government is most anxious to see the cul- 
ture of hemp prosperin this country, he flatters himself that he could 
succeed better than any other person, because among these whom he pro- 
poses to bring with him there are those who know hom to cultivate and 
manipulate it in the manner of Flanders, where there is much of it, also 
from Switzerland where, although, there is less of it, it is gener- 
ally stronger. 

But it is necessary that the Government should give him a tract of 
land large enough for the purpose and the help necessary for putting up 
the indispensible buildings and defray the expenses of the first establish- 
ment for some years; he should have some sort of right in asking and 
reason to hope for it because when he came to England thirteen years ago 
your Lordship was good enough to obtain for him from Mr. Pitt his friend, 
an assistance of 270 pounds per month for himself and his officers. You 
told him my Lord that he might rest assured that England would not 
change it and that the favor would not be withdrawn which was at one 
time accorded him; however, it is six years since they kept back this help 
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and that on a very false pretext, namely that he had monasteries in France 
and that he employed part of this help in supporting them, but he can 
assure His Lordship that he has never made such use of it until he had 
been obliged to pass some of the Monks which he had with him, he had 
paid in France for some coats which they wore. - As he has heard that a 
convoy for North America will leave Portsmouth about the 10th of next 
May, he would like to have a prompt answer, and to know if a passage for 
him and his could be given gratis on some government vessel that he 
may make his arrangements. He hopes His Lordship will be as favorable 
to him this time as he wes the first and has the honor to be with the great- 
&st consideration and the most profound respect my Lord. 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 
L. Abbé de la Trappe. 


[ABBE LA TRAPPE APPLIES FOR BRITISH PASSPORT. | 


[From Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol, 317, Colonial Office Records, p. 216.1] 
To Lord Liverpool. 
My Lord : 

T know not by what chance [I found in my pocket the memorial which 
T had had the honour of presenting to your Lordship. I take the liberty of 
again sending it fearing it did not find him. 

I went yesterday by his advice to Lord Bathurst, but was much as- 
tonished to find that he had other views and that he wished us rather at 
Martinique, I pray your Lordship to have the goodness to dissuade him 
from these plans which altogether disarrange mine. 

If we are not to be allowed to establish in Upper Canada, I desire that 
we be given passports to go to the shores of the Mississippi, where we 
have a monastery already among the Indians at the meeting of the 
Missouri. 

I further pray him to consider that it is of the greatest importance for 
me to havea prompt decision because the departure of the convoy is ap- 
proaching, because my means will not allow me to prolong my stay in 
London, and that I may not be delayed in giving my answer to the Russian 
Ambassador who has taken this affair much at heart, but I count on the 
favor of your Lordship and hope that it will remove all these difficulties, 

I have the honor to be with sentiments of the greatest respect. My 
Lord. 


Your very Humble and Obedient Servant 
L. Abbé de la Trappe. 
[Tae FRENCH TRAPPISTS IN AMERICA, by Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, 
President of the American Catholic Historical Society, will give other 
information. ] 
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BURIAL OF SISTER MARY ST. HENRY, A VICTIM OF THE 
MOUNT ST. BENEDICT CONVENT OUTRAGE, 1334. 


The Rev. Waylen an Episcopal Minister came to this country in 1834, be- 
came rector of Christ Church, Rockville, Md., and remained here 
eleven years. On his return to England he published ‘‘Ecclesi- 
astical Reminiscences of the UnitedStates. Intheautumn 
of 1834 he was in Boston and witnessed the funeral of 
one of the victims of the Mount Benedict Convent 
outrage. 

He thus relates the scenes and its impressions : 

Dorchester Heights, occupied by Washington when he compelled the 
British to evacuate Boston in the first campaign of the revolutionary war, 
Overlook the city from the south, and afford a fine view of the noble har- 
bour and its numerous islands, 

As Boston has increased in population and wealth, the limits of the 
city have proportionably extended ; and Dorchester Heights are now em- 
braced within the regular city boundaries, and united to the old part by 
two bridyes. The peninsula was, however, at the time of which I write. 
but partially covered wi:h houses, and possessed many delightful walks 
withcountry prospects. I was several times attracted to this quarter of 
the town to catch the sea views, and explore the coves which indent its 
southern coast. 

There stood on the northern slope of the hill, a Roman Catholic chapel 
dedicated to St. Augustine. My course lay by this chapel one Monday af- 
ternoon, late in the autumn of 1834. A tbrong of people gathered about 
the gates opening on the burying ground, seemed to give intimation of an 
interment; nor had [I reachedthe turning of the ruad leading to the 
bridge, before the sounds of funeral music from beneath caught my ear, 
and the spectacle of a lengthened procession crossing it was distinctly 
visible. 

The music rose louder on the ear as the procession moved up the hill. 
First came a cross-bearer with a company of juvenile acolothists; next a 
numerous choir of chanters, preceding the coffin, which was followed by 
several priests in their altar vestments. and a large confraternity of nuns, 
‘tmen of the holy cross,”’ sisters of charity, etc.; the procession being 
closed by a body of citizens. So numerous was the latter class, that the 
line of procession extended unbroken from the chapel to the bridge, and 
was formed, as I afterwards learnt, of more than five thousand persons. 

Curiosity compelled me to ascertain whose death it was that had 
called forth this exhibition of sympathy, and with this view I mingled in 
in the train. I soon learnt that the deceased wasa nun ofthe Ursuline 
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2 * whose destruction by incendiaries a short time previous I had 
eard much, 

The erection of the first conventual establishment in the New England 
States, where a strong and almost universal jealousy towards papacy may 
be said to be an hereditary sentiment among the native population; and 
that establishment near the capital of the state, and adjoining Bunker Hill, 
was a highly obnoxious circumstance to the people of Charle3town ; and 
some of the abuses incident tosuch establishments coming to light, the 
buildings were one night hurned to the ground by an incensed mob. 

No good citizen will defend such a breach of the peace in a community 
where all Christians have an equal claim on the protection of the laws, in 
the exercise of their religious opinions. Bishop Griswold pronounced it ‘‘an 
enormous outrage, condemned and detested by every pious Protestant in 
the country, and calculated to excite the sympathy of thousands, and to 
tend to the increase of such institutions. I hope,’? added the bishop, 
‘through God’s blessings, I may never have ‘little charity’ for any denomi- 
nation of Christians, and especially for those who steadfastly maintaiu so 
many of the essentials of Christianity as do the Roman Catholics.”’ 

The alarm reached the convent, which lay about a mile from the town, 
after the inmates had retired to rest. {hey were directed to leave the 
building, no personal injury being intended to any one. One of the nuns, 
called Sister St. Henry, did not, however, receive the summons 80 soon as 
the rest, and fled scarcely dressed, from the building into which the mob 
were now rushing, crossed a high wall, and losing her way among swampy 
lands, became greatly exhausted before she at length found shelter ina 

‘cottage. From this rrtreat she was removed, with the rest of the sister- 
hood, to General Dearborn’s mansion at Roxboro, which, by the politeness 
of its gallant owner, afforded a temporary shelter tothe expelled occu- 
pants of the Charlestown convent. But the fever which the exhaustion of 
that night produced resisted every effort of medical skill, and Sister Mary 
died after a few weeks of patient suffering. 

The victim to popular fury was beautiful and very accomplished; and 
her death excited warm commiseration from all classes; not the less among 
those who had shared in the feelings which originated the act of violence 
than among Komanist themselves; by many of the former was she attended 
to her last home. Whilst we cannot, with justice, charge the event of her 
death upon the Charlestown rioters as its purposed instruments, yet who 
can help sharing the tear of sympathy that bedews almost every cheek in 
eg 2 train which now follows the last remains of one so young 
and fair : 

The foremost part of the procession has now reached the chapel, whose 
portals are opened for the admission of the body. The De profundis, 
chanted alternately in its progress hitherto by the priests and choristers, 
has ceased its mournful long drawn notes; ali heads are reverentially un- 
covered as the clergy enter the burying ground, and one, whose episcopal 
habit declares him to be a bishop, commences the burial service; the chapel 
under whose pavement the body of Sister Mary is to be interred, is soon 
filled with the im nediate followers of the corpse, consisting of the attend- 
ants, the Religieuses and the chief mourners; and as the lengthened shad- 
ows ofthe evening become blended with the increasing darkness, the 
crowds which have been angmenting round the chapel since the procession 

halted, gradually and quietly disperse. 





« 
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PETITION OF THE OTTAWA INDIANS TO CONGRESS PRAY- 
_ ING THAT A TEACHER OR MINISTER OF THE GOSPE£L 
OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS BE SENT THEM. 


(From the “Preston Uhronicle, England.”) 


By the favour of the Reverend Gentleman to whom the following let- 
ter was addressed, we are enabled to lay before our readers a copy of a very 
curious document referred to by the writer; being the petition of a com- 
munity of Indians to the Congress of the United States, praying the gov- 
ernment to send amongst them a Catholic Priest of the Society of Jesus.” 


**Georgetown College, Dec. 12th, 1823 


“REV. AND DEAR Srr,—I have procured for your inspection a copy of 
a petition presented to Congress this session, from the Indians who live in 
the Michigan territory. 

*In order to give you some idea of the following petition, I must ob- 
serve, that Michigan, which is not yet a state, but only a territory of the 
United States, has chosen the Rev. Mr. Richard, a French Clergyman, of 
excellent character both in religious and literary point of view, to represent 
them in this 18th Congress, This faef will sound curiously to English ears, 
Mr. R. had laboured long among the Indians bordering on the Lakes, and 
they have given h.m their implicit confidence. 

‘*When they knew that he was to be the representative of the Michigan 
territory, they assembled, drew up the following petition, requested him to 
present it to Congress, and signed it in their Indian manner. You know 
they cannot write, and that they have very few Christian names: they 
generally take the name of some beasts, bird, or fish, and the designation 
on paper of these animals constitute tLeir signature. The following 
petition these Indian Chiefs have signed, by making a rude resemblance of 
the animals by which they choose to be designated Mr. Richard has lent 
me the original petition, I have it now before me, and I have procured the 
assistance of one of our best engravers to copy with a pen the respective 
signatures, and to transcribe the petition for me. The representations of 
the different signatures are perfect. The first line is the French agent’s 
explanation of the signatures, the second is a fac-simile of the Indian 
Chie:s’ signatures, and the third line is their Indian names. If you think 
it proper to send this paper to Mr. Cuddon’s excellent Miscellany, which we 
receive here, you are at liberty to do so. 

Your most devoted friend, 


R. BAXTER.”’ 
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THE PETITION. 


‘*We, the undersigned Chiefs, heads of families, ahd others, of the 
tribe of the Ottawas, residing at Waganakisi (the Arbre Croche, 1. e. the 
crooked tree) on the lower eastern shore of Lake Michigan, take this mode 
to communicate our wants and wishes to our most respected father, the 
President of the United States. 


‘*We return our est thanks to our father and to Congress for his, and 
their exertions to bring us, your very affectionate children to vivilization, 
and to the knowledge of Jesus, the Redeemer of the red skins as well as of 
the white psople. 

‘Trusting on your paternal affection, we come forward, and claiming 
the liberty of conscience, we most earnestly pray, that you may be pleased 
to let us have a teacher, or a Minister of the Gospel belonging to the same 
denominations of Christians to which did belong the members of the Ca- 
tholic Missionary Society of St. Ignatius, established at Michilimakinac, or 
at the Abbe Croche, by F. Marguet and others, uf the Order of the Jesuits. 
During a great many years they have resided amongst us, occupied and cul- 
tivated a field our own ground, and instructed our fathers in the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity and agriculture. 

‘*Such teachers we have long since wished, and continue to wish, to 
have. Such teachers appointed by your paternal affection, we invite to come 
and settle on the same spot, formerly occupied, until the year 1766, by 
Father Duganny, that is to say, on the shore of Lake Michigan, near the 
lower end of our village at the Abre Croche. 


For so doing and granting to us, your devoted children, this their 
humble petition we will for ever feel very grateful, and pray the Great 
Spirit to bless you and your white children. In witness whereof we have 
made our tautions (marks) on this day, the 12th of August, A. D., 1823. 


| Here follow thirty signatures as described in Mr. Baxter’s letter. ] 


It gives us much pleasare and satisfaction to observe that our publica- 
tion is honored with the Rev. Mr. Baxter’s good opinion. And we hope 
whenever he has any news, or other interesting transatlantic information 
to communicate, that he will be so kind as to forward it direct to us, as we 
shall then be spared the unpleasant humiliation of copying such from the 
Protestant Newspapers. And we trust he will agree with us, that a pref- 
erence is due in such cases to Catholic Publications; it is too much the 
fashion with many Catholics to act contrary to this natural and self-evident 
principle, who seem rather to support Protestant and opposition prints. But 
fashion is an empty, fickle, yet arbitrary tyrant.—Hnglish Editor’s Note. 
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ROGER OR OEUILIUS, WHO WAS FIRST? 


John Rishard Meade in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review denies that 
Rhode Island in Celonial days disfran- 
chised Catholics. ’ 

That was proven almost a century ago 
but Catholics so love to wail that they 
keep repeating old tales founded on 
ignorance. 

Mr. Meade claims that Roger Wil- 
liams, and not Lord Baltimore, is 
entitled to the henor of being ‘‘the first”’ 
to adopt religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience. 

But the hole in the claim, as I note it, 
is that he bases his claim on the declara- 
tion of Bancroft that the oath of Gover- 
nor and Councillors of Maryland ‘‘was 
devised in 1648 and not before’’ while 
in 1636 Roger Williams wrote the decla- 
ration for religious liberty, That’s true 
as to date but Mr. Meade contrasts 
William’s **compact”’ against ‘the oath” 
sent out by Lord Baltimore, August 6th, 
1648. 

That’s not fair. 

Declarations of principles and of pol- 
icy should be compared, as to dates, one 
with another. 

When affairs were so unsettled in 
England during Charles I and Cromwell’s 
time and Puritans were settling in 
Maryland, Lord Baltimore, to keep his 
Province free from religious disturbances 
sent out this oath, that no person should 
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be troubled because of “his or her relig- 
ion” and “in particular no Roman 
Catholic” should be disturbed. 

But that was not the adoption of the 
policy of Religious Toleration. It was 
simply binding officers to maintain what 
was from the first hour of Maryland’s 
settlement in 1634 the policy of the 
Province. That was two years before 
Rbode Island’s compact and fourteen 
years before ‘“‘the oath” in Marylaad, 

There is record of a Catholic being, 
in 1638, fined £500 for “offending 
against the proclamation for suppressing 
of all such disputes tending to the cher- 
ishing of disaffection in religion.’’ He 
was charged with saying that ‘‘Protest- 
ant ministers were ministers of the 
devil aud their books instruments of the 
devil’ and that ‘‘those servants who are 
under his charge shall not keep nor read 
any books which appertain to the Prot- 
estant religion,” so that from the first 
day of settlement, and even upon ship- 
board of the first vessel bringing settlers, 
no toleration was given to Religious 
Intolerance. 

He ins'ructed his Commissioners ‘*‘they 
cause all acts of Roman Catholic Relig- 
ion to be done as privately as muy be 
and that they instruct all Roman Catho · 
lics to be silent upon all occasions of 
discourse concerning all matters of relig- 
ion and that the Governor and Commis. 
sioners treat the Protestants with as 
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much mildness and favor as justice will 
permit. And this to be observed at land 
as well as at Sea.’’ 

All were free. Ali were obliged to let 
others alone in regard to religion. It 
would have been folly to have brought 
Protestants and Catholics to settle a new 
country and then to make any establish- 
ment of religion. Hecould not have 
favored Catholicity if he desired. He 
could not have established the Church of 
England. He had abandoned it himself. 
If he had favored it he could not have 
got the Dissenters who went to settle it. 
So what could Baltimore do but grant 
Toleration. 

Roger’s ‘‘compact”’ granted Toleration 
but there were no Catholics in Rhode 
Island to be tolerated. His toleration 
was not tested in their regard. But 
under, Baltimore Toleration of all Chris- 
‘tians was tested and it was tested against 
Cathelics even against the Jesuits, who 
sought privileges as churchmen. 

But Lord Baltimore did not originate 
the idea of Religious Toleration. The tes- 
timony of his son Charles is: after he got 
the grant of the land from King 
Charles ‘‘and came to make use of the 
liberty of settling it he found few who 
were inclined to go”’ but such ‘‘as could 
not conform in all particulars to the 
several laws of England relating to 
Religion.’? ‘*Many there were of that 
sort who declared their willingness to go 
so they might be at liberty to worship 
God in such manner as was most agree- 
able to themselves. ”’ 

At that time the Presbyterian and 
other Dissenters were more *‘persecuted’’ 


in England than Catholics. Lord Balti- 
more wasn't troubled on account of his 





religion. It is al] nonsense about his 
founding a Colony for oppressed Catho- 
ics. He was, notwithstanding his 
conversion to Catholicity, a favorite of 
King Charles, He gave him land. It 
was no value until settled. He sent, 
under his brother, all who would go. 
He didn’t care about their religion. He 
simply declared all should pray and 
preach as they pleased so they didn’t 
annoy others—and he wouldn’t let them 
bother or insult others if they were so 
disposed. If he hadn’t done that he 
would have had his grant taken away. 
He never came to Maryland. , 
Catholics dont want to know the truth 
about Lord Baltimore and Maryland. 
However, Maryland had toleration first. 
Rhode Island next but there seems to be 
no sign of Catholics in Rhode Island in 
Roger’s time so Toleration was not 
tested with them. ; 


ln Maryland perhaps the majority of 
first settlers were Protestants. Lord 
Baltimore protected them and wouldn’t 
allow any special recognition of Catho- 
licity. He and the Jesuits quarrelled on 
that score for Father Copley in 1638 
complained that there was ‘‘not any care 
at all taken to show favor to ecclesiasti- 
cal persons or to preserve for the Church 
the immunities and privileges which she 
enjoyed everywhere else,’? but that 
priests were to be bound to all laws and 
to exact of them as of others. 

Baltimore appealed to Rome against 
the Jesuits and Rome “granted the peti- 
tion.” There’s plenty of interesting 
matter connected with Maryland history 
not generally known. 


MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


On All Soul’s Day, 1887 the remains 
of 4 priests and nine religeous interred 
in the old Catholic cemetery of Rich- 
mond, Va., were removed to Mount 
Calvary cemetery. They were 

Rev. James Hewit, the first priest or- 
dained in the Diocese of Richmond, by 
Bishop Whelan inthe jear 1842. He 
lived only about six months after his or- 
dination. 

Rev. Joseph Boehme, a chaplain in a 
regiment of Mississippi volunteers, He 
died during the war near Ashland. 

Rev. Father Dolan, pastor at 
Fredericksburg. Died of sun-stroke on 
asteamer plying between Washington 
and Quantico. 

Rev. Rohert Andrews, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, on Twenty-fi‘ th street. 
He wus a convert to the faith, and died 
in 1867, 

Mrs. M. Andrews (Father Andrews’ 
mother), whoon her dying bed expressed 
the desire to buried nextto her con- 
secrated son. By aspecial dispensation 
her request was granted, and as she was 
near her son in the old cemetery, her re- 
mains enjoy thesame honorin Mount 
Calvary. ; 

SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

Sister Rosalie Green, died November 
25, 1853. 

Sister Francesco Doyle. died Novem- 
ber 19, 1854. 

Sister Susanna Richard, died Septem- 
ber 21, 1855. 

Sister Catherine Keaty, died May 1, 


1859. 
Sister Felicita Dunwa, died March 23, 


1862. 

Sister Natalie McClancey. died October 
24, 1865. 

Sister Gonzaga Hanley, died August 
20, 1885. 

Sister Rose de St. Augustin (Little 
Sister of the Poor), died January 2, 
1882. 

In 1823 I. Finch, an Englishman and 
grandson of the celebrated Dr. Priestly 
visited the United States. In Baltimore 
he wrote ‘“‘The Roman Cathedral is 
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splendid in the interior. It is adormed 
with several paintings presented by the 
King of France. LIattended the celebra- 
tion of the Roman Catholic services 
and was much gratified by observing 
that, amidst the pomp and ceremony of 
their religious observances, that utmost 
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In the address of the people of Great 
Britain to the Inhabitants of America 
issued in 1775 it begins. ‘‘We have 
seen the three Addresses of your Congress 
the first of which is directed to us the 
next to you and the last to his Majesty. 
And we wish we could add that we had 
not seen their Address to the French In- 
habitants of Quebec ; vecause it flatters 
them provided they adopt the projects of 
the Congress, with the protection of a 
religion, which the Congressin their 
Address to us, say is fraught with ‘*Im- 
piety, Bigotry, Persecution, Murder and 
Rebellion ‘‘and therefore complain of 
Parliament for prot cting and because it 
proposes a social compact with people 
whose genius and government the Con- 
gress in their addresses to you and to us 
—s as incompatible with free- 

on, ” 


The first church erected in what is 
now the United States was that of St. 
Augustine, Florida, builtin 1565, re- 
placed from time to time, till the erection 
of that which Bishop Moore is now re- 
storing. The next was that erected by 
Jaun de Onate in New Mexico, 1n 1598, 
near San Juan de los Caballeros. Many 
other churches were erected in New 
Mexico, but were all destroyed in 1680, 
The chapel at Green Bay and that at 
Mackinac were prior to 1700. The first 
church at Tamarois or Cahokia was 
erected by the priests of the Seminary of 
Quebec who were sent to the Mississippi 
in 1799.100, and did not erect a church 
tillsometime sfter that; while Mobile 
had a church and has _ its records dating 
it back to 1700. 

Catholic News (Dr. Shea, Editor) Sept. 





15th 1889, 


devotion was shown by thecongregation. 
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